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. .. Job stress is/ recognized as", a primary roadblock \o ~ 
achieving gob satisfaction. In order to investigate the linkage 
between ^important D ob characteristics and stressor/ levels , 378 
factory supervisors (aged 45^54;' 89 percent male; 93 percent white 
/W ith an average of _-21 years with the company) completed a two-part 

!!S;i l 2 •SW Btl ?? n » x : r ?-- In the first P art ' supervisors identified 
=Cfi?f 9 ^?-5- me ^^"tions to the crucial tasks, knowledge areas, 
skills, abilities, *nd demands of their jobs, in ^he second par*, the 
occurrence of four stressors (role ambiguity, rol£ conflict, 
responsibiltiy for people, and quantitative work Overload) were rated 
on a five-point scale. An analysis of the results showed that a 
direct link did exist between perceptions of specific -job 
characteristics and high stressor levels. Role ambiguity and conflict 
were most frequently related to providing knowledge to incumbents, 
organizational ^procedures, and interfacing with other people ~ : 
Responsibility to people was stressful in terms >f financial duties. 

rll H?r^J° ad ?■ rel * te ? t0 ?? essure and pace ol, work activity. 

The direct application of these findings focus q'n stress management 
programs which deal with reducing stressor levels and' not just with 
append a d) n9 (BL) 1VldUal Strains * demographic anc* analytic tables are 
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" V ' Using Job Analytic 

Abstract 

The linkage among perceptions of the important aspects of the job of 
factory supervisor and reported stressor levels was empirically demonstrated. 
Factory supervisor (n=378) provided job analysis data and ratings on four job 
^stressors: role ambiguity, role conflict, responsibility for people, and 
quantitative work overload. Task fattor ratings, KSA factor ratings, and 
job demand factor ratings significantly predicted job stressor levels. The 
implications for data-based stress management .prpgrams for factory super- ... 
visors were considered. 
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For most adults who are employed, their work represents_a< time commit- 
ment which is exceeded by no other event in their everyday life. According — 
to commonly held beliefs within our society regarding work, our jobs should 
bring satisfaction, should improve the quality of our. lives—both economically 
and psychologically--and should;allow time for leisure activities. The r 
^increased attention to job stress management, quality of work 1 if e, and 
wellness programs within corporations throughout the country suggests that 

many of our jobs are not . meeting these goals.. ♦ 

■ ■ ■ ■ • " . ... • ..■'■»*• 

• Emphasis on "Job Stress Research 

There has been an increase in both^ professional and popular opinion 
that job stress is a primary roadblock to achieving many of these workl ife \. 
goals. Given the potential economic^ psychological, and physiological costs 
of job stress this opinion isTwell founded (Ivancevich & Matteson, 1980). 
In recent years several major reviews of job stres^s research have provided 
descriptions of the elements of job; stress. These descriptions produced a 
model under which much of our current job stress research has been conducted 
(e.g..; Beehr & Newma'n, 1978; House, McMichael, Wells, Kaplan & Landerman, 1979) 
According to these reviews; job stress consists of (a) stressors — job-related 
characteristics which are causal in nature and (b) strains — individual 
health characteristics (including psychological facets) that are thought to 
be consequences. 

' r Based on* these descriptions of the elements of job stress many studies 

have attemped to link the causal elements (stressors) with the consequences / 

(strains). • For example, it has been shown that^stressors of a^&chosocia'l^ 

...i / 
orientation — role ambiguity, °ft)le conflict, responsibil ity for persons, and 

'work overload ~ are significantly related to increased reports of strain in 
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individual employees — decreased job satisfaction, increased anxiety, 
increased somatic complaints ^e.g., Beehr, Walsh & Taber, 1976; Chassie & 
Bhagat, 1980; Ford & Bagot, 1978). -Thus, in many instances these stressor- 
s train 1 inks have been empirically demonstrated; . ( , . 

Application of Stre'ssor-Strain Relationships in Stress Management 

The assumption's of . the stressor-strain approach to job stress research . 
have surfaced in many of the stress management programs currently- being imple- 
mented in organizations. Ranging from exercis'e programs, to- biofeedback 
training to progressive relaxation techniques, the focus of these stress 
management procedures is to teach the individual worker how to /cope with 'the 
^strains being experienced. The goal of these methods is to reduce the impact 
of individual stressor-indueed ailments. p 

Love and Beehr (1981) have argued, however, that 'witholit empirical data 
documenting the effectiveness of these programs th^ehcfice and implementation 
of a certain stress management procedure cannot be wholly rational. Moreover, 

without a focus bn reducing the causal factors (high stressor level s) the 

..* * • ■ t . • • / ■ • ■ 

coping strategies taught to individual workers will be at best temporary 

. ' '/ . - ' * 

treatments. For example, jf an individual loses effectiveness in progressive 

relaxation. due to -lack of "practice the high stressor levels which have remained 

in place will, reinstate the same high strain leyels. ' a 

Linking -Stressor Levels with Job Characteristics — The Present Study . 

In order' to pinpoint specific causal factors of individual strains 

within.a particular job, linkages must be demonstrated amon^ stressors and'^' 

perceptions of important job characteristics for an individual employee.' 

Similarly, linking perceptions of core job dimensions with psychological states 
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(other than, stressor levels) -has. been demonstrated by Hackman and Oldham ; 

^ 0975; 19556). Through application of their y)ob Diagnostic Survey levels^of 
' job involvement were significantly, rel ated to employee motivational states. 
• ' Pe . rSOnnel Psychology has emphasized the utility of identifying import- 
ant job characteristics in the development of personnel systems, (see Cascio, 
1982). Through, job analysis' procedures the tasks, knowledges,' skills, abili 
ties, and job demands important for success in a specific position can be 
identified. As measures" of core job dimensions, ala Hackman & Ol'dham (1975; 

1976K job analysis information should be related also to certain psychology 
cal states. , - ■ , 

.The present study sought to provide empirical documentation of the link- 
^ges among important job characteristics, and stressor levels. Past •research' 
| has provided information indicating relationships^ among organizational vari-, 
|bles such as structure, organizationa-1 environment, inter per son aT percep- 
tions, etc^ith role conflict and role ambiguity .(Mbch, Bartunek & Brass, " 
1979TMoVris», Steers & Kock, 1979; Nicholson & Goh, 1983). These studies, 
.however, have-not utilized job analysis procedures in determining important 

job characteristics ^through which job^tressor relationships can be identi- 
fied. ' ' " . v ' •. ; 

.. It was hypothesized that various stressors- could be "defined empirically' 
through linkages with perceptions of important job characteristics. That is, 
each stressor measured (i.e. role ambiguity, role' conflict, responsibility 
for people and work overload) would be empirically defined through its. rela- 
tionships with particular job characteristics'. , \ , 
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• ■ . Method- .. . \ • 

Subjects .* 

The study involved job ar.a lysis and stressor measures gathered from 378 
factory supervisors.' The typical factory supervisor was a white male between 
45-54 years of age.. Having attained a high ; school degree and accumulation 
of more than 21. years with the organization were common characteristics'. The 
typical supervisor worked first, shift within a production/assembly department 
More detailed information regarding sample characteristics is presented in 
Table 1. 



. Insert Table 1 about here 
Procedure* - ' ' 



.. Job analysis . ^ In-order to identify the important' aspects of the job of 
factory supervisor within the subject organization, a task-based job analysis 
was completed (see McCormick, 1976). ^Using data collected from interviews 
with selected job incumbents, a questionnaire was enveloped which requested 
' information regarding, the crucial tasks, knowledges, skills, "and abil ities 
(KSA's) and job Remands for factory supervisors. 

For each/task listed on the questionnaire the incumbent provided two 
ratings using anchored five-point scales: time spent compared to other tasks 
and critical ity to performance. For each KSA incumbents provided a five-, 
point importance rating. Each job demand was evaluated-using a four-point 
scale, with anchors, as to its descriptiveness of the job of factory super- 
visor within the subject organization. • x 
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. Task, KSA, and job demand factors . Those tasks with a composite rating 
; (averaged across time spent and critical ity ratings) of 2.5. or greater were 
•entered into a factor analysis. A similar 2.5 cutoff level was used for 
I entering' the KSA importance ratings/ into a factor analysis. All job demand 

ratings were entered into a factor analysis. For all factor analyses ortho- 
/gonal rotation with iterations was used, . The resultant task factors, KSA 

factors, and job demand factors are shown in Table 2V 

: y ■ — • 

' • M - • * -. * * ■ , '■*'■'.■.* ' * 

"~ L ~" Insert Table 2 about here ' • 

: Organizational ^context of factory supervisor job . ' As part of the job 
analysis 'questionnaire the incumbents provided information regarding the 
scope of their current position as it related to the overall organization.- 
Table 3 presents a, profile of the scope qf the factory supervisor position 
within the subject organization. Specifically, the typical supervisor job- 

• , : ■ " ; -■ . ■■- ■ > ■ \ . -. ■ . . •'• ■ - ■ --■ ■ ■• N • ■• ■ 

involved, interaction with persons within the organization, supervision of 
11-50 subordinates, and responsibility for a budget of between $100,000 and/ 
$500,000. The typical supervisor had previously held either a group Jeader 
or technical position within the organization before assuming the factory 
supervisor job. 

'■ " . 

Insert Table 3 about here ' - ' 

_ Stressor measurement . As the final section of the job analysis question 
naire factory supervisors rated the~occurrence of four stressors Using" a 
five-pcfint scale: (1) role' ambiguity -defined as the extent to which role 
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incumbents, understand t'h£ir job duties, rights, and responsibilities -- four 

• - ■ .... ■■ " : •« 

items were extracted from the seal e developed by Rizzo, House, and Lirtzman 

(1970); (2) role conflict ~ defined as the degree of incongruity or incom- 
patibility, o'f expectations four items were taken from* the Rizzo eti.al. 
(1970) scale;* (3) responsibility for people — described aSj having control 
ov£r the welfare of others, notably subordinates — "five items were adapted, 
from Ivancevich and Matteson (1980); and (4) quantitative work overload — ■ 
seen as having more work than can be accompl ished within a given time .period 



—five items were adapted from the scale developed by Ivancevich and Matteson 
(1980). - • • 

TheSe stressors weVe shown previously to be causes of several strains 
(see Beehr & Newman, 1978). A composite score was calculated for each stres- 
sbr, averaging ratings across related questionnaire . items. The average / * 



stressor levels for" the factory supervisors "(shown: in Tab! e-4)-wdre beyond- 
^i • . v.. ; . ; . 

the mid-point of each stressor rated. ' ' v . / 



Insert Table 4 about here 



. - . Results 

■-. * 

Linear Regression Analyses 

The four stressors, as measured in the present study, were found to be 
independent; (see Table 5)* Linear regression .analyses were computed, to 



\ 



: Insert Table 5 about here 

V * ~~ — : 
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investigate the relationship among important. 1 job characteristics, (i .eV, task 

X ' /* ." ; . ■ •■* ' . - - : : . 

factors, KSA factors, and job demand factors) and stressor levels (i.e., role 

ambiguity* role conflict, responsibility for people and work overload). For 
, each! stressor (dependent variable) three separate 1 inear regression analyses 
were performed, on the data using task factor ratings, KSA factor ratings, and • 
job demand facto^^atjng^s as separate sets of predictors '(independent vari- 
ables). Simultaneous enterihg.of all predictors was employed for all of.. the. - 
12 linear regression equatiqils^calculated. : As hypothesized, perceptions of 
specific job characteristics were 1 inked to high stressor levels,- across all 
four stressors. ', 
rStreisbr- Job Characteristic Relationships - j • 

Role ambiguity and role conf 1 ic&.were most^frequ v ently found to'* have a 
significant relationship with specific job characteristics. Ther^-w^s little 
_overJ ap J n^the--joJ^ 



ambiguity or role conflict. , Consistent w/iih; the arguments provided by Nicholson 
arid Goh (1983), role conf 1 ict and role ambiguity had substantially different 
implications for relationships with jpb analysis perceptions. Whereas role 
conflict was interpreted as an incompatibility among tasks, resources, poli- 
cies, or people, role ambiguity involved uncertainty and lack of clarity 
regarding role requirements for the individual employee., 

Roje ambigujty . Specif ical ly, those job characteristics' significantly 
related to role ambiguity were reject/defect operations*! maintaining personal 
expertise, team activities, documentation of worker problems, labor relations 
knowledge, packing. and shipping knowledge, product knowledge, prints, spec i- 
fication, and charts knowledge, accounting knowl edge, /sol id state knowledge, 
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and. the physical requirements of the work (see Table 6). Most areas bf.jthe 
job of factory supervisor significantly related to leyel s of role ambiguity 
involved rating* as important knowledges needed' by the incumbents to, perform 
within their required roley^^reos/eri several important areas involved po- - 
tential lack of Tlarity regarding organizational procedures (e.g. , docufnenta- 
tion of worker problems , reject/defect operations). 



Insert Table 6 about here 



Role conflict A For role conflict the significant relationships indicated 
a direct confrontation among people and procedure^; (see Table 7). Specifi- 



cally, role conflict'was significantly 



related to th6 pressure an? pace^of 



work activity, salvage/scrap. operations, interface with purchasing, obtaining* 



maintenance for department, scheduling operations, overseeing production, 

. \ . " ' :i ' " . . \ ■ - ': ■ ■. - . /' -v . ' 
employee counsel ing, maintenance knowledge, and making adjustments to personal 



life. Most of. these important job characteristics involved interfacing with 

' 7 . ■ V ' ■ . i .. . 

other people within or/ outside of the supervisor !s department. 



Insert Table 7 about\here 



Responsibil ity for ^people . There sas a \iegree of overlap among job 
characteristics seen as indicative fcf role 'ambiguity and responsibility for 
people. As Table 8 shows, most of the job characteristics significantly re- 
lated to levels of respbnsibil ity for people involved areas of the job of . .. 
factory supervisor which had direct bearing on employee concerns. The pres- 
sure and pace of work activity, budget operations, Warn activities, packing 
and .shipping knowledge, 'product knowledge, accounting knowledge, .solid state 
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knowledge, the physical requirements of the work,^and. employee administrative 

" ' . ••••!-. ' $ . /' - " ;:>; • ' . •; 

activities weffe related to levels of responsibility fqr -people'.' It is inter- 

' ' . ; ■ s r ■ ■ ' - -•- ■ ' . ... ' ' • • ' " ' 

esting to note- the number of important areas involved' with- f inanclal duties ' 

of the factory supervisor which relate to level s f of^es[iDnsibil ity for 

employees, \' . • . t ; - ■■ 



Insert Table 8 abo'tit here 



Work overload . Level of vrark overload^see Table 9), as seen by the 



.- r 



factory supervisors, was related to the single; job demand of pressure and 
pace of work activity.. Defined as too many thfng^tabe don?, with not enough 
time for completion, this relationship was almost intuitive. 



Insert Table 9 about here 



t Discussion ' . , 

Defining .Stressors Through Job Characteristic Linkages * 

As hypothesized, each stressor (i.e., role ambiguity, .role conflict, 

responsibility for people, and work overload) wasl "defined empirically" . 

'through significant relationships with .important 'Jtrb characteristics T 'These 

empirical- definitions .coincided' with several of the 'definitions of these vari- 

. . •• W ■ \ ■ - 

ables stated in past 'research (i .e. ,„House, McMichael \WeTl s, Kaplan & 

Landerman, 1979; Nicholson & Goh, 1983). 

Role ambiguity was empirically defined by its Vink with many knowledge^ 

areas which were seen as important aspects of the gob and lent themselyes to 

a clear and unambiguous understanding of the job of factory" supervisor. The 
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more the supervisor reported knowledge areas as important in the job the more 
likely high levels of role ambiguity were evidenced. 

Confl ict 'among organizational departments and individuals was seen as 
crucial to successful completion of the job and empirically defined this stres 
sor for the factory supervisors. Interfaces with organizational units such 
as the purchasing and maintenance departments were quite important to the 
supervisor^ and a potential source of job stress. The factory supervisor 
pjHrayed theraself as the" persbn who must coordinate many individuals and 
entire departments to satisfactorily complete their job duties. 
^- «j Responsibility for people indicated a^concern on the part of the factory k 
supervisors for the irnpadt of many budget and financially related items upon { 
their employees. That is, the supervisors reported responsibility for the. J 
financial soundness of their units as a very important part of their job - 
which was directly related to their responsibility for their employees.. . Per- 
haps ^as a statement of current economic conditions, financial matters were 
seen as a primacy influence on the well being of subordinates,-^ 

Work overload, a common complaint (see "B.eehr & Newman, \l 978), wa^rel ated^ 
to the single jbb characteristic pressure and pace of. work, activity. This' 
verified the frequently stated definition of this stressor. ' \\ 
Implications for Stress Management F6r Factory Supervisors • 

The direct application of the study findings focus on development of - 
stress management programs which deal with reduction .of : stressor 1 ieve.lgv ndt v 
only individual strains. Through the 1 inkages established with job character- 
i sties for factory' supervisors , recommendations are apparent for stressor 
■reduction;. * ■. -^v. / '-';"•"'...''/''•' -«*v. ' , • * 
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(1) For reduction of role ambiguity within facto ry~supervisors, increased 
knowledge gained through-tuning or formal education is- suggested. Clarifi- 
cation %>f the role of factory supervisor could, be improved with increased • 
perceptions that the supervisors had increased expertise in crucial areas 4 , 

(2) An organizational intervention program, such as confl ict management, 
is suggested for reduction of role conflicts The importance of managing inter- 
faces with various organizational ; units ^was highly related to levels of role 
conflict.. An intervention program yhich involves conflict management among 
these groups or actual organizational restructuring would assist the factory 
supervisors in attaining pp^itive interactions thus reducing this stressor; 

(3) The present s^iidy identified ^financial concerns a§ significantly 
related to levels of/responsibility for people; Jhe importance attached to 
these financial concerns may be a statement of the current economic—recession- 
ary conditions. While solution of the nation's economic woes is a larger task 

than most organizational interventions, the findings suggest that the budgeting 
' .•' ■ ■ ■ ■ • . 

and resource allocation systems be examined. It is possible that changing the 

accounting procedures may impact on a more cost effective allocation of scarce 

resources'. Moreover, the competitive budget /allocation system built into many 

organizations (i.e., supervisors compete for a piece of a pool of 1 imited re- 

sources) may increase this stressor. . Ijn any case, the supervisors were quite 

in tune with the impact of 'financial matters on their employees; 

(4) While the perception of work overload probably cannot .be completely 
dispensed, it should be- noted as an indication/of potential job Stress. That 
is, the pressure -and pace of work activity mav be manipulated to ease these 
stress-related. perceptions. " 
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Impa'ct of Using Job Analytic Perceptions in Stress Research 

Data-based stress management . Reduction of the causal factors of job 
stress for faptory supervisors is more cost effective than continual alle- ' . 
v.iation of individual strains through teaching of individual coping strategies 
This orientation, however, is opposed to the traditional clinical or medical 



model of individual health treatment. /The methodology employed in the pre- 
sent study goes beyond individual diagnosis and analysis to group measures. 
While the individual is not ignored, the major thrijst is the identification 
of job perceptions and stressor levels for the majority of job infcumbents. 

' ■ "'. • "v "" ~ ~~ . - 

The/Clinical or medical model of health treatment usually takes the 
approach of diagnosing the individual and fitting that person into the appro- 
priate treatment mode. Taking the job duties, organizational structure, and 
business realities as giyen, the individual would be changed to fit within ^ 
the existent environment. . ' I 

Regardless of one's orientation^ thejteta ™^ job 

characteristics seen as important in the job of factory supervisor are linked 

to levels of various stressors. To maximize reduction of stress lavels 

m 

remediation of the stressors is suggested across job incumbents using the 
job analytic perceptions as guides to program development. . ./ N 

Extending job cTiaracteristic-psychologicaV state- research . The usefulness 
of job analysis data has been well documented (see Cascio, 1.982). Primarily, 
however, the utijlity of job analysis data has been measured in the applica- 
tion of such information to the development of personnel systems. The present 
study has opened a/new door with regard to another application of job analysis 
data; That is,/job analysis data which involves worker perceptions of the J 
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importance of various tasks, KSA's and job demands is* indicative of stressor 
levels (i.e., psychological ; states) for. job incumbentsr Wh.ile the present* 
study focused. on four stressors, future research may identify other psychological 
characteristics which can be predicted from perceptions of job characteristics. 

In addition, future research is needed to extend the methodology* used in 
the present study to other positions.. While the position of factory supervfsor* 
is found among many different- types of organizations, there may be significant 
differences in the relationships among job characteristics of norisupervisory 
jobs ahd stressor levels. Moreover, it has been suggested (Sasser & Leonard, 
~T980)~thaT^ : 
_unique-v^n^compared to higher level managerial roles. Replication of the 
present study methodology and measurement would identify not only differences 
in important job character^ ,3 among. positions, but the frequency of high 
stressor levels among a variety of occupations. 
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Table 1 

Factory Supervisor Job- Analysis Participants 
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Variable " 

• Sex 

-Male 
- Female 



% of Supervisors 

, ' 89 ■ ' 

11 



I Race ■} 

- .Black ' 
« •* Caucasian 

-< Spanish Surname 
>• - American Indian 

- Other 



4 
93 
1 

0.5 
1 



• Age 

- Under 25 
25-29 \ ;; . t , 

\- 30-34 • 'h". } • . 

V 35-39 ... 
\ 40^44 
'■■ -\ f5-49 v 

- 50-54 

- 55 or over 

• Education 

- Less^than high school 

. - High school . 4 

- Some college 

- Associate or 2 year degree 

- b.aA 

- Some 'graduate school 

- Masters degree • 



.05 



1 , 

9 / 

13 ; 

19 
21 
21 
15 



3 
46 
38 

f 8 
3 
2 
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Table*! "(cant.-) 



Factory Supervisor Job Analysis Participants 



Variable 

• Tenure with organization 

- 1 to 2 years 

- 3 to 4 years 

- 5 to 10 years 

- 11 to 20 years 
-.21 years or more' 

8 Tenure as a. Supervisor/Manager 



- Less than l/year 
-. 1 to 2 years 

- 3 to 4 years • 

- 5 to 10 years 

- 11 to 20 years' 

- 21 years or more 



% of Supervisors 



1 

4 

10 

32 ; 

53 



6 
12 
26 
21 
23 
11 



•Shift 

- First 

- Second 

- Third 



83 
15 
2» 



• Generic department /Supervised 
-.Maintenance / . .% 

- Stores, material handling 

- Shipping, packing 

- Tool room' /•• 
.-Production/assembly 

- Inspection/quality 

- Manufacturing/fabrication 

- Production control 

- Tool design 



9 

5 ■ 
3 

8... 
42 

15 . 
16 
3 

0.5 



* Table 2 
Task, KSA and Job Demand Facto 

Task/ Factors . 

1. Human Relations 

2. Determining. Short-Term Solutions 

3. Maintaining Personal Expertise, 

4. Tooling Processes 

5. Employee Administrative Activities 

6. /Documentation of Worker Problems • 

7. Interface with. Personnel Dept. 

8. Control of Department's Safety and 
Housekeeping 

9. Communications 

10. Workload Requirements 

11. Budget Operations 
1.2. Team Activities 

13. Labor Relations 

14. Working with Problem Employees .' 

15. Safety Reporting ' 

18». Util izing Employee Suggestions and 
' o 'Opinions ■ 

17. Salvage/Scrap Operations' 

18. Rejections/Defect Operations 

19. General Daily Activities 

20. \ QyerSeeing Device/Parts Production 

21. Production Control /Pa^ts Scheduling 

22. Solving Production Problems 

23. Scheduling Operations - 

24. Obtaining Maintenance for Dept. ; 

25. Lead Person Directions 

26. Quality Considerations 
27/ Inspection Department Operations 

28. Interface with Purchasing 

29. Maintenance Dept. Operations 

30. ; Material Handling Dept. Operations 1 

31 . Shipping, 'Packing Dept. Oper^ 



^ Table 2 (cont.) 

KSA Factors 

1 . Composure . ^ ' 

2. r Labor Relations Knowledge 

3. Prints, Specs, & Charts Knowledge 

4. Inspection Knowledge 

5. Problem Solving Skills 

6. Accounting Knowledge ; 

7. Employee Counseling Skills 

8. Diplomacy & Tact 

9. Packing & Shipping Knowledge 

10. Product Knowledge 

11 . Maintenance Knowledge ■ 

12. Interaction Skills 

13. Solid State Knowledge 

Job Demand Factors 

1. Pressure and Pace of Work Activity 

2. Physical Requirements of Work 

3. Adjustments to Personal Life 
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Table 3 ' " A . , 

\ * . 

Scope of Factory . Supervisor Job v 
Variable • - ' % of Supervisors 

• time Spent Interacting With Persons 
Within. Organization | - 

o%': "' ; 
. - L - 101 . l.i 

11 - 25% • . 3.3 

" - 26 - 50% ^ ■■ '\ 10.8 

' - 51 - 75% ' 24.9 ' 

- 76 - 90% ' ' - 29.3 

- 91 - 100% !' 30.6 

• Time Spent Interacting With Persons 
Outside Organization 1 . 

•; " 0% ; , ' ■ ' " : . 31.7 .. • * 

- 1 - 10% -■•'"_} '•' '' ' 62,9 -. 
-^i - 25% .. ^ . 4.T . 

- 26 - 50% . 1.4 

- 51 - 75% 

- 76 - 90% 7-. : ". . : 

- 91 - 000% . 



•Number of Employees Supervised 
- 0 




Table 3 (cont.) 



Variable 



6 Budget Responsibility 

- 0 - Not responsible for a budget 
_ - Up to $10,000 

- $10,000 - $100,000 

- $100,000 - $500,000 ' 

- $500,000 - $1 jMillio'n 

- Greater than $jl Mill ion 

•m " . J- 



• Type of Job Prior to Factory Supervisor Position 
Another Supervisory Position in Organization 
Group Leader. 
Engineer 

Hourly Factory Employee (other than group leader) 
Office and Technical 
Other Company 
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%i)f Supervisors 

22.8 
u 1 ..7 
7.3 
,28.4 

19.7 

20.2 



7.6 \ 
31 . 5 ^ 

6.3 
23.4 
28.0 

3.3 



\ 




Table 4, 

Factory Supervisor' Stressor Levels 



Stressor 

Work Overload • 

Role Ambiguity 

Role Conflict 

Res po n s i.b i 1 i ty • f o ir Peo p 1 e 



X 



3.88' 
2.66 
2.84 
4.28 



\ 
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SD 
.61' 
.75 
.79 
•73 
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Table 5 

Intercorrelatiori^ Among Stressors 
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Work' Overload • 

• • <- / 

Rble Ambiguity 

Rol e Conf 1 i ct ' 

'Respon sib 11 i ty f o r. Peo p 1 e 



Work 
Overload 



.11 
.19 
.13 



Role 
Ambiguity 

.1 5 a , 
.18 



.Role Responsibility 
Conflict For. People 



.04 



J 
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\.„ Table 6 
Significant Linear Regression Analyses with 
_ , Dependent" Vari abl e~of Ro 1 e ~Ambi qu ity_ 
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Predictors: Task Factor Ratings 
R = .51** . 
R 2 = .26 



Factors 

Rejection/defect operations 
Budget "operations 
Maintaining p'e^sbn a 1 expertise 
"Team activities 

Documentation of worker problems 



Beta 
-.24* 
. 20** 
.13* 
.13* 
-.13* 



A R 



Predictors: 



KSA Factor Ratings 



R = .44** 
R 2 = .19 



.04 
.05 
.02 
.01 
.01 



Factors 


Beta 


■Aid: 


Labor relations kneeled ge . 


.15* 


.07- 


Packing and shipping knowledge 


.18** 


.02 


Product knowledge - 


-.21** 


- .02 


Prints, specifications knowledge. 


.20*. 


.04. 


Accounting knowledge 


.15** 


.02 


Solid state knowledge 


.16* 


.01 


Job Demand Factor Ratings 






R = .17* 






R 2 = .03 






Factors 


Beta 


. as* . 


Physical requirements ,pf work 


-..18** 


.02 









Predictors: 



• * £ < :ob 

** £ < .01 



ERLC 
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' , Table 7 





oiyiiii iLaiiL Linear Kcyression 


An a 1 1/P AC LIT 4*1-1 

nna lyses wi rn 






Dependent Variable of Role 


Conflict 




Predictors: 
• 


Task Factor Ratings 
R = .51** 
R 2 = .26 








Factors - 


Beta 


n2 




Salvage-scrap operations 


.26** 


.08 




Interface with purchasing 


-.25** 


.08 




Maintenance department Gyrations ^ 


_ .15* 


. .02 




Maintaining persorral expertise 


-.13* 


.02. 




, Scheduling operations ' . " 


-.35* 


.001 




Overseei ng devi ce/parts • produ ct i on - 


..46 


.006 


Predictors: 


KSA Factor Ratings 








^p^r .73** 
R 2 = .13 . 








Factors 


Beta 






Product knowledge 


.23** 


. .03 




v . Accounting knowledge 


.14* 


.02 


Employee counseling skills 


.16** 


.01 . 




Maintenance knowledge 


.23* • 


_.01 


Predictors: 


Job Demand Factor Ratings 

R = .32** . 

R 2 = .10 ' 








Factors — 7 # 


Beta 






Pressure and pace of work 
activity 


.23** i. 


• 08 




Adjustments to personal 
life 


.16** 


.02 



* p_ < .0 5 
**£ < .01 
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Table 8 

Significant Linear Regression Analysis with 
Dependent Variable of Responsibility for People 



Task^ Factor Ratings 
R = .70** 1 
R 2 = .49 

Factors ' Beta 

Budget operations- , —.66** 

Employee administrative activities -.17** 

Team activities. _ -.12* 

Obtaining maintenance for 

department ; - .17** 

Determining short-term solutions .11* 

Inspection department operations ' -.23**. 

Interface with personnel ' 

department . .12* 

Ubor relations .13* 



.32 
.04 
.02 

.03 

.007 

.007 

.002 
.005 



1 



Predictors: KSA Factor Ratings 
' R = .43** 
R^= .19 

Factors . . 
Accounting knowledge 
Diplomacy and tact 
Solid state knowledge * ' 
Product knowledge 
Packing and shipping knowledge 



Beta 
.32** 
-.23** 
•.15*. 
-.14* 
.13* 




AR 
.11, 
.02 
.01 
.01 
.01 



Prsdictprs: Job Demand Factor Ratings 



R = .22** 

factors . 
Physical requirements of work 
Pressure- and pace of .work' activity 



Beta 1 
.14** 
.•14** 



AR £ 



.03 
.02 
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Table 9 

,1 ' ; 

' Significant Linear Regression Analyses with 
. 4 i Dependent' Variable of Work Overload 

Predictors: Job Demand Factor Ratings 

* •? ' ; R = .54** 

,2. 



IT- .29 
Factor 

Pressure and pace 
of work activity 



Beta 



.53** 



aR 



,29 




31 



